PENSION ASSURANCE. 

Paper by Mr. Wills. 

, j asked to speak to them on the subject 
? e Assurance and he hoped to be able to show them that 
Staking o'd of a Pension Policy meant a great deal more than 
le meJe compulsory saving of money. While it was the one 
torn oHnvestment suitable for a lady because of its absolute 
f Tnndonbtcd security and an investment to quote Mr. Tj oyd 
George “ compared to which the small Mortgage, the Stocking 
and the Savings Bank were but clumsy and ineffective devices.” 
Its adoption was ca'culated to conserve and increase their 
health efficiency and ability to earn an Income. It could be 
regarded as an investment which could be used exactly like a 
Savings Bank. A lady, for example, might arrange a policy for 
a quarterly, half-yearly or yearly investment for any sum she 
liked from £2 upwards ; whenever she had a lump sum avail- 
able, whether £5 or ^500, she could invest it to the one end of 
adding to the ultimate Capital sum or Annuity to be received 
by her. She could arrange for this Capital sum or Annuity to 
become payoble at any age she cared to specify, say 50, 55 or 
60. Such a policy would constitute a reserve which might be 
extremely valuable in case of emergency. 

The case of a lady who consulted him some years ago would 
illustrate the value of a Piolicy as a means of saving for the 
future. This lady had been earning what was a good income 
in view of the fact that she had practically no expense except 
personal ones, as a governess from the age of 18. She had 
arrived at the age of 30, when she realized that em payment in 
her profession becomes less easy as one grows old and the 
thought of what would happen when she was no ilonger able 
to obtain work occurred to her mind with ominous and d r . pres- 
smg persistence. Though she had never been guilty of wilful 
extravagance, her total savings during the twelve years she had 
been working amounted to the sum of £30 in the Post Office 
v avings Bank. After due consideration she decided to start a 
roiicy, costing a yearly premium of £26, and which would pro- 
uuce a Capital sum or, at her option, an Annuity for life when 
nevfffi'f j That was fifteen years ago and she had 

now thtr t0 i ! ] a , y 3 prcmium i she stopped her payments 
age wbiT°”! d a Capita1 su m of over £600 due to her at 
• lf sh e maintained her pavments. which she had 


ro^STh * Capital °sutn*”<rf 

year t 2 of takincr an Annuity for life of £8 »» 

a provision of aid / 5 )f a Pohcy. she has been able to make 

from the ao- e 0 f Iff ^ 6o ° V 1 lhe last fift cen years, whereas, 
she had onlv ui° V 0 ’ wken saving should be most easy. 

the Post Office - ab e, t> by the making of good resolutions and 

cash Sheh?/^ 8 Bank - t( > achieve a result of £30 in hard 
bad written to him as follows: — 


“ I now know something 0 f the v 1 
means of investment, and it has often strn!i ° f Insura nce as a 
to ladies who are situated as I am, what a^ - while talking 
not compelled to save, for they j Us ’ t spend t£? ‘V s . the V are 
and are always lamenting that they are so f^i u Whole inco me 
have nothing saved.” y are so f oohsh to do So and 

He happened to know that rather than fi 
a burden, this lady had derived immense In! d,ng this polic y 
the knowledge that she was making her Ura ? ement from 
secure, she viewed the future with hone insure lndepen dcnce 
It was necessary to look facts in the face 1 ° a PP r ehension. 

they might be. Unless a lady made some " npleasant 

her position be when she was no longer ah1 P t ° n wbat wou5d 
To live on the charity of relatives was L . nr ^ a livin * ? 
calculated to produce that freedom from anxlS? twcVIs 

“Icrbialt 1 ;, 0 ' mWd OT bod ^ Care >»<' « ~a 

In this matter the important thing was to make a start 
No matter how small the policy might be he would say o Ct it 
started. It could be increased in amount later on, but the°early 
years were incomparably the most valuable. If a girl 
was able to save £ 20 a year from the age of 20 to 30 only and 
save nothing thereafter, she would have secured absolutely a 
Capital sum of £676 or an Annuity for life of £50 at the ag e of 
55. How many girls had frittered away that amount or even 
spent it in gifts to friends and relatives who should have been 
ashamed to accept them? A girl of 18 who pays an annual 
premium of onlv £s a year thereby secures a capital sum of £ao$ 
or an Annuity for life of ,£30 at the age of 55. Her actual pay- 
ments could not have exceeded 37 times £s, namely £ r ^s- But 
having started a policy a ladv could subsequently invest lump 
sums if and when she was able to do so. Such pyments would 
very soon increase th~ Capital sum or Annuity to be received by 
her to something really attractive. A single sum of £100, for 
example, paid into the policy at age 25, would increase the 
capital s^m due at age 53 by £1,02, and the Annmty by 
£22 6s. 8d. In other words a lump sum of £100 invest™ at 
a ffe 25, while always availab’e in case of need, won ,1 e » 
mean an Annuity for life from age s 1 ; °f °y er - 2 n a 
Annuitants were proverbially long-lived, and especia y 

As to the conditions attached to this ^c'^Tuch 

it might surprise some of them to know that inability to 

thing as losing all one’s pavments m the event of 
carry on. Subject to a minimum of i a Hv secured 

haying been made, every navment ma - / gr t1 qran- 

ahsolutely an exact nroport'on of the u im, a fern nor ary 
teed imder the original poliev. In the f^s Qr arra nge- 

emergenev a Loan could be taken from - worst eV ent of 
ments made to suspend the premiums. 


_ _ it necessary to surrender her policy for immediate 

a lady fi ud,, J> nt eed the return of all her payments intact 
cash, she was 8 J mwed the policy for five years. So much 

? TOV t£ falLcv that the taking of a policy mvo ves risk. 

He hoped they would see the urgency of taking some prac. 

• , JLI towards getting a scheme of Pension Assurance started 
“'SSjte appointment of a Committee consisting c f 
?wo or three ladies who could discuss the details and otherwise 
Sfv themselves as to the most advantageous form of policy. 
They would constitute a bureau of information and advice to 
any girl who desired to join the scheme. He further suggested 
that an address should he given to girls while in College once 
a year. 

PARENTS’ NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL UNION. 

2ist March, 1923 . 

Dear Editor, 

May I, as one of the people responsible for the arrangements 
for the Memorial Conference and Service to our dear Founder 
and Leader, answer in your columns several letters addressed 
to me on the question of the dates from ex-students? They 
seem to think that the date was chosen out of malice prepense. 

May I assure them this was not the case ? There was 
nothing more difficult than the fixing of the date. A suggestion 
has been made by several students that it ought to have been 
in the Easter holidays. This, of course, occurred to us also a c 
being the most suitable time for teachers, but on the other hand, 
most of the members of the Union, who wouM also wish to be 
present, go away for Easter and we should have had no audience 
f( * the Conference. Also Mr. Costley-White, who is giving the 
address at the Service, is away for the who'e of April ; London 
schoolmasters must take tile opportunity to get away. 

. n earlier date in March would have been much more con- 
f !? 0St Londoners, but we chos e the 29th as being 
• ® .°[ th® staff of the House of Education, whose presence 

come to London * 10Se studeu * s in training who were able to 

ttaJ'&'Su"?* he , a ;‘- re " di nK to read the letters from all 
that the riaf W 1? iave *ked t0 be present but we do believe 

Ue cl C mS' n r f" y meels ,he wishes of the majority, 
holiday on Goort Fri?” 6 ™ i that ma ’ ly studen ts would have a 
to persuade their noJj and th , ougbt they might find it possible 
vious day and a<; a , to , et them be free also on the pre- 
matter of fact several did arrange this. 

Yours etc., 

H. Franklin, 

Hon. Sec., P.N.E.U. 

26, Victoria Street, 

London. S.W.i- 


rm tut- nas now naseo 1 

Mrs. Franklin’s letter I hope that tuI eSol,,ti ° n following „ nr ^ 
movement in this valuable kind r/ re W1,! be great fnr ^ 
tary Schools in country di trVt? Pr ° P ^ a " da - ]S £™ ard 
the enthusiasm and inspiring' ‘fotipVT at Wor k tel? 6 ? 
most practical step would be for Jfi ° Sonie students 
in a new post to communicate ^ with tL*^ 
towns and villages are within reach of i ° ffice - stating what 
supply a list of teachers’ names and t,* 16 !* 1 ’ and We can theu 
actually met the teachers and seen th?°°u - As 1 have often 
be in a position to personally introduce "o^e t °o V ^ often 
give information of interest to both ride? to M the other and to 
beg students to unite and inform themSh May we therefore 
to help on this side of the work. es to do a11 the V can 

Yours etc., 

R Amy Pennethrne. 


The Editor, 51 * Uece ™ber, i 9 r 2 . 

L’Umile Pianta. 

Dear Editor, 

r , T . lle tollovving is an extract from some examination uapers 
of last summer which have come into my hands. I think your 
u ? ers f n ? ay 1;ke tp ?ee it. It was written by a girl of thirteen 
whose father is a bricklayer, and it is the end of a well written 
answer to the question, “ What do you know of Grieg and his 
work . ’ The girl is at the Franciscan Road L C.C. School. 

I think some of the students who, as heads of schools, 
classes or governesses in home school-rooms, are giving their 
Pupils the week’y half-hour on musical appreciation which the 
programme demands, will be encouraged to see how another 
E.TJ.S. child, perhaps less favoured than theirs, responds to 
this branch of the work. It is interesting to note how she has 
co *related the music with architecture, for example. 

This answer was taken from a large number of examination 
Papers, many of which were almost equally good. 

Yours etc., 

H. Franklin. 

' ' ’ • • I have only heard a few of Grieg’s compositions, but 
l tPl "k that of those I have heard I like “ Effin Dance the 
Album leaf” and “ Anitra’s Dance ’best. Thu = term w 
ave had Schumann and Mozart besides Dreg. I 1 e ' j 
er y much, especially his “ Sonata ” in C., but of 1 

&2J .-e ^**"** 0 % “g r 
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„ . i crl'idlv I think that half-hour’s musical appreei* 
^ n is “ tovcfv C'llding to the week, and I always look for. vard 
“ », h great impatience, and sOD.et.mes it seems as though 
Friday will never come. 

Grief’s music is so beautiful that one forgets everything 
else when one is listening to it, and one even forgets that on! 
1S seated on the hard floor. Grieg has put so much feeling i nto 
Ss music especially I think m Anitra s Dance,” that if I 
shut my eves I almost imagine I see her dancing lightly Gn the 
sandy desert before the admiring Peer Gynt Grieg i s like the 
Gothic architecture in so much that he is adaptable. He has 
a style but he did not always stick to it. For instance, he is 
very fond of vigorous pieces, but he does not always stick to 
it indeed some of his music is very tender. Take, for instance, 
the “ Fatherland Song,” and compare it with the “ Death of 
Ase.” In the former Grieg gives one the impression of the 
rugged Norway, and the feeling that he had almost a fierce 
love for it, and in the second he has conveyed the idea of a sad 
death room, where the spectators watch the suffering with bated 
breath. Grieg’s music is the personification of everything beau 
tiful, wonderful and strong, and I shall never be tired of listen- 
ing to it. 


vSt. Aidan’s Mission House, 
Small Heath, 

Birmingham. 

_ „ . March, TQ23. 

Dear Editor, 

Please can you find room in the next Pianta to convey to 
the students subscribing to the Mission Fund my grateful 
anks for a cheque of ,^4 10s. sent to me b3'’ Miss Kitching? 
1 S work l ie re is s k ill being carried on and we are 
very glad of the money to help individual eases. All kinds of 
ese come to us requiring various sorts of treatment, and some- 
«iit?ki We 316 3 ,. to ^ et £irP into situations or away from un- 
Class e „ Last year 1 took ‘he girls of my Bible 

Soml fi • VV Spot ln tlle country for a week-end Retreat, 
paid for mit ^ U .f expenses and those of the conductor were 
coiraSn ° thc Mlssion Fl1nd - The results were very en- 
Dibrarv Tf an y f ar We pro P ose to partly re-stock .the Lending 
girl and vniinJ° ne kllOWs books of fiction suitab’e for this class of 
if anyone hat W ° man 1 slir> uld be very glad to hear of them. And 
any condition ^ , cast ' 0 ^ clothing of any description and 
with we should T CVt 'V dlat ?dle docs not know what to do 
familS L lT * t0 ° thankful receive them. Very 
impossible to make ends slender do1 e and find it almps 

The aim of our work here is spiritual, but often all sorts 


„f temporary needs have to be supplied before th . 
can be laid. ° etore the foundations 

Thanking each and every one for thei, ki nd hclo 

Believe me, 

Vours sincerely, 

To the Editor, * Mary Ka thrrine, C.H.N. 

L’Umile Pianta. 


I 3 > Bryanston Street, 

Portman Square, W.i. 

Dear Editor, Ua,ch • 

I have been asked to give a few practical hints on the char- 
ter to be taken each term in the British Museum for children 
I presume next term’s work will be Chapter II, Roman 
Butain. For illustiations one can get the packet of 15 post- 
cards 011 Roman -Britain w th descriptive notes (British Museum 
1/- without postage) ; “ The Dawn of British History,” by 
Alice Corkran— very good ; “ England before the Romans,” 
by F. G. Snowball and T. H. Bowtell — very useful for illustra- 
ting the first three chapters ; both published by Harrap about 
2/6 ; “ The History of London,” bv W. Besant (Longman’s 
about 2/-) for the Roman map of London 

Thooe who can should visit the newly arranged Museum in 
the Guildhall. At present one can buy the guide book with 
roo plates for 1 /-, but the supply is limited, as it is not up-to- 
date. Also a visit to the London Museum is a great help for 
these early chapters. There are splendid little models of all the 
London gates upstairs. 

I shall be glad to take any students over the Roman- 
Britain rooms in the British Museum at 2 o’clock on Saturday. 
May 5th, before the meeting. 


Yours sincerely, 


G. M. Bernau. 

The TEACHERS’ LEAGUE OF THE SOUTH LONDON 
HOSPITAL FOR WOMEN (Inc.) 

This League was founded in 1012 for dl V^” rp ° S ^n v w0 min 
?achers to obtain hospital treatment annua p v t0 
eacher can become a member bv subscribing ^ ^ 

he Society. This entitles a member o f _ Societv. and 

iouth London Hospital, if she is " 7 ™” Medical S’aff. There 
> considered suitab’e for treatment by * 1ars can b e obtained 
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8, Elsham Road, \y 
March 14 th, j 923 4 ‘ 

^ Car Wou!d you kindly find space for the enclosed letter from the 
Hearts of Oak which I hope will remove the impression gi Vcn at 
the last Students’ Meeting that the National Health Insurance 
Act would cease to operate at the end of this year. Some 
students seem unaware of the benefits that an insured person i< 
entitled to receive. They are bv no means inconsiderable • 

(1) Medical attendance free (if a panel doctor is attending the 
case) ; (2) A certain fixed minimum sum of 12/6 per week 
during illness ; (3) Any necessary medicine ; (4) Dental bene, 
fits under certain conditions. 

It is not necessary to have a panel doctor to be eligible for 

(2) , but a certificate must be asked for from the doctor who 
attends the case before the maintenance grant will be given. It 
was stated in some newspaper, I was told, for I did not see it 
myself, that the payments made through the Post Office would 
no longer be allowed at the end of 1923, and that Tost Office 
contributors would be forced to become insured as State mem- 
bers through any of the well-known Approved Societies It is 
against the interest of anyone to be a Post Office Contributor 
beeause the 12/6 is not paid, but onlv a certain weekly sum 
which comes to an end after the money that the contributor has 
paid in is exhausted. 

To become a State member of any Approved Society it is 
only necessary to apply to the Secretary of any one of them 

W r 5 SCnt ' fan to 

siderable penalties. 7 * ^ t0 pr0Secutl °" and ver Y <*on- 

Hean s m of Oaf and 13 ! 1 ^ f ° ne of the Secretaries of the 
Hostel for Girls and rhp *1 Acting Matron of a well-known 
a further extension of benefits^ St3tC ^ everythin £ P oint s to 

Yours sincere! Xr 

M. Hope Wiseman. 

Hearts of Oak Buildings. 

Euston Road, 

T London, N.W.r. 

ear^ Madam, *3th March, 1923. 

V t- tate tbat ike Society le J ter tbr 8th instant, and have 
Rational Health Insurance « m t wa . re of any suggestion that 
e ' :r ..'.' fUre ’ V1 be ln an y way curtailed in the 

With regard to 

trl k t eS erams to Hocpitals Tn Q f rV 3S to wb ether the Society 
* have to inform vo rneTT| hers who received 

ety » considering tv, 1 .^ e ^ ele ?ate Hoard of this 

^ le Question of the disposal of the 
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surplus w uiov-iuseu as a result uf n, v , 

State Section, did not disregard the needs of uL V ? 1u 1 ati °n of the 
but after full consideration they decided th a f?? • 
interests of the membership to disburse the nr™ m , the best 
the Ministry of Health for disposal vi? /- /1 p^ !' nt re eased by 
form of additional Cash Benefits ’ ^0,164 solely i„ the 

In these circumstances a s you will realise it is 
sible to entertain any claims from Hospital Amwl- , not nos - 
-ntofa respect of State %£$ SSSSSIP 
treatment as m -patients, neither can such grant* £ a T e 
Section 2i of the National Insurance Act ?tq„) «s 
has arranged for the nursing r of insured persons i,erem,def ' 

For your information I enclose herewith „ at er ’ , 
showing^ the method of disposal of the surplus discWd^f 
result of the Valuation of the State Section of this S&£. 

Yours faithfully, 

Edwin Pike, Assistant Secretary . 

MEMORANDUM. 

The subject of additional benefits which m iy be provided 
from the surplus of £728,304 disclosed as a result of the Valua- 
tion of the State Section of this Society received the earnest con- 
sideration of the Delegate Board at the Annual Meeting he’d in 
May, 1921. As the result, it was decided with the approval of 
the Ministry of Health, that the amount of £480,16/*. disposable 
by way of increased benefits, should be utilised for the purpose 
of increasing the Cash Benefits of State Insured members (the 
balance being withheld as a reserve by the instruction of the 
Ministry of Health). 

The fo’lowing additional benefits therefore are payable for 
a period of five years as from the 4 th July, 1021, to those State 
Insured members who have been continuously State Ins”re 
since the 31st December, 1918, inclusive, and were on the 00 s 

of this Societv as at the 5th Julv. 1920 : 

Men. Wom-n. 

Sickness Benefit ... 3s. 6 d. per week 3s. od. per week 

Disablement Benefit ... is. gd. week. is. 6d. per w ek 

Maternity Benefit ... 7 s - 0< V P er wcek ‘ .4 above. 

Extra benefits which are paid out^as ewis Secreta ry. 


HOW? 


sug- 


In January 1 wrote to the Committee ■ of the^ student well 
gesting that it would be very p easan p , nt( f or instance) 
acquainted with committee work (Mrs. < 4 Prn onstrations on 
would give us one or more lectures an ^ am s till of the 
Public speaking and committee procec. • ^ to “ write a 

same mind, but alas! for my sin? I a m r ‘ A Lenten 

series of articles op procedure f ar e 



i6 

„„ mith i I looked to learn and am asked to 
penance in v y the bcst way of learning is teaching, SO I 
teach But at • deal lr om these articles, even if no 

eisTdJs 0 I t<>P'. however. that mV rCadCrS * ' a ' so ^"eSt 

'° S Well d To re our muttons. I think that the first tiring j, lo 
realise that the same general principles underlie all committees 
and other organisations of the sort, from the House of Commons 
?o the little group of half a dozen vi, lagers who un.t e to dig a 
well for their common good, or to arrange a reading circle. 
One often hears of peop’e who “ don’t play the game. ’ What 
does that mean ? Just this, that they den t obey the unwritten 
laws of society. Perhaps they don’t know them 

So in committee work there are certain broad principles and 
to play this game we must know the rules and obey th-m. Wh~t 
are these rules ? But before answering that question let me ask 
another, in fact, two others: (1) What is a Committee? and 
{2) Of what use is it? 

(1) A Committee is a group of persons to whom some 
special business has been committed ; and (2) of course it ought 
to transact that business. 

Now for the ra’e. In order to transact the business com- 
mitted to it the Committee must be property organised and the 
members ought to behave in an orderly and businesslike fashion, 
so that no time may be wasted. 

A committee needs a g A od secretary who ought to be 
present at every meeting of that committee and thoroughly know 
its trsiness. 

There must also be a chairman, who can either be 
appointed permanently or be chosen at each meeting. The 
position of chairman is like that of a jud^e, always unprejudiced, 
fair and just, yet always keeping perfect order. I wPl go 
further into the individual duties of officials at another time. 

, A ^ oes without saying that in common courtesy there 
oyid he no whispering or private conversation whilst the 
T i™l an . °f an y °th er member of the committee is speaking. 

\ IS " ev( ? a nlan to break into little croups and 
nevTr hanno? The chair ™ n sW<| s-e that this 

difficult task S Ahvav nv r te i mcmbers sWd help in tHs rntTieV 
your own oninion • ^ 7 Jrave en ° uerTl to stand up and state 
less eouraeennc y, mav bc eneouratring someone 

remeX^d 7 ha t^ vho thinks with you. It should always be 
and the business of th* " 1, * ee w responsible to its society, 
mind by each momh ^rnrnitte^ should he in 

* constituents ’ or W C keen in close touch with her 

make a point n f u -I* 6 sbp represents. Every member should 
as possible. Of course K present at as many coirn’Tiitte'* meetings 
distance, work illnocf 8 t -TICe is sometimes im^voidab’e owin'*’ to 
write briefly to thr» nC • 1,1 oase<; the member should 

■ «> the chairman of the committee apologising ftw 
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her absence and stating her opinion on any point ^ 
wished to bring before the committee V P * “ may have 
No committee can do any work until * « 
arrives. A “ quorum ” is a certain number of ” 

is considered sufficient to do the business of thi m b f rs w ^ c k 
* quorum ” for the S.E.C. is seven Wht, a ' Ui ' 

special business to put before her committee shtyif ',j S a .">’ 
the secretary due notice so that the sub^c, „f ht w“' d Elvc 

autiicatly " « 

secretary to each member of the^Smftt^of^'ngtto bedow 
ft next committee meeting. The agenda "^sttyta* 

* the next committee meeting 


and the signature of the secretary. The first item on the 
“ Agenda ’’ is always “ minutes ” ; the second " correspon- 
dence. The chairman opens the meeting by asking the secre 
tary to read the “ minutes ” of the last meeting. The chairman 
then asks the meeting if they are correct, and if any member 
thinks they are not, now is the time to speak. The reading of 
“ minutes ” should never be interrupted. All correction^ must 
be made when the chairman asks for them. If the “ minutes ” 
are correct the chairman signs them. “ Minutes ” are just a 
very concise and accurate record of the work done at each com- 
mittee meeting and should be a short, continuous and truthful 
history of the society. A certain amount of business may arise 
out of the minutes ; for instance, a resolution may have been 
passed, and the secretary may have had to write certain letters 
and make certain enquiries. She tells the meeting the result of 
these letters and enquiries, and the meeting may discuss them 
and take any action required, etc. . 

“ Correspondence ” is then taken, and all apologies tor 
absence, etc., are read. The secretary, or some other member, 
is authorised to answer any letters that require ans ' v01 . ia ^’ ‘ 
the answers are discussed, the appointed P^ s011 a . de 
copious and careful notes so that no mistake y 
Then comes the special business, and re 
of these I shall write in my next article. 


P N E U ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 

’ . . . . p t\t E U Elementary Schools 

What is it that distinguishes • t j on t0 answer, 

om the ordinary School ? .« 15 a Snable. «<m 

rimarilv because the “ ordinary sc l nt ry schools follow 
ersons think that all “ ordinary t lTe teachvra teach 

similar clearly defined curriculum a T . re j s there more 
F«~ a so, plan. _ Bn. it fa .There arc .for 
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-tries on the same lines as those followed 
of careful teaching, s also schools where literature it 

in French schools There lives, where good storv 

r the children even keep .nature not. 

hooks. satisfactory P.N.E.U. School has some- 

*£££’* 2 ' othL lack, even the best of thean-wha, is 

i,? I. is not easy to lay one's finger on nor easy to express. 
. these P N E.U. children are fuller of humble enthusi- 

s^I t all 1 L great things of life? Is it that they-ntavbe 
only dimly — realise that every new thread of knowledge leads 
thPrn ontoa further appreciation of the knowledge which is 


them on to a further appreciation of the knowledge which is 
indivisible? Or can it best be summed up in : they live closer 

to life? ” Certainly the very atmosphere of these dear schools 
hums with interest ; with a fine outspokenness, mind leaps to 
mind, the child fearlessly commenting on or adding to any side 
lights given by a teacher— or even by an inspector ! And as for 
enthusiasm— only last week over 70 children came to the evening 
performance of Richard II, set for this term’s work. Many of 
these children came in by train and none of them can have 
reached home before midnight, yet all had to be at school by 
9 o’clock next day. It is interesting too, to remember that in 
this case parents must have collaborated not a little with both 
teachers and children. Wc all know the story of the Gloucester- 
shire children who walked— was it five miles in or five miles 
out ? to see a film of the work they were reading. 

Another strange thing, and yet not strange to us who know. 
How these children love Miss Mason ! We do not hear of 
Dalton school children or Montessori babies flushing with joy 
because someone has brought a portrait of their Benefactress for 

J® %see. Might we keep it just a little while, so that each 
class may have it in turn? ” 

G loudest e rs h ? r °hi tca .^ 1ic “ rs ? Did not one or two from 
ference last 6 * n* he W3v to Ambleside f °r the Con- 

day: “T nC>r v ‘ V ° ne ’ a verv new re cruit, said the other 
her till I read them*' 1 bad set m y heart on seeing 

lost a very wonderfnW^ “} Wednesday’s Times. I feel I have 
want to make our c Dnly to-dav a letter came: “We 

work that other teachers S ° tndy in its ideals and 

meant a school to be n m M, < L° me and see wb at Miss Mason 

Hundreds 0 f snob dJ” 1 be ° Ur thank offering to her.” 
teachers one and all knr« fif S m , ust have been written. The 
Miss Mason' ; that she r,™ j tbev owe an inestimable debt to 
fife will never b e the drak^l * & door to tbem ; suc h a door that 
,s to some people. “ ln £ to them that it unfortunately 

Misffin ^ that P.N.E.U. schools owe to 

eachintr and the consent* 1 ^mess in learning, h^pniness in 
consequent happiness in giving and :n living. 
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A real joy in knowledge, a love of it as of t,- 
treasure. Too often it is merely as a “ niMr, r, * n<b * S a luting 
children arc taught to acquire a necessary ami? e ( nd " ^at 
But to a P.N.E.U. child knowledge is^* lovelly ” f ,nformat;un 

H. ^ Wiv 

MISS MASON. 

The news of Miss Mason’s death rearW 

Magazine was out of the printer’s hands so 3USt as the ! ast 
-m rwp» tViQn tVi p inpro * trierc w^s no time 

made. It is very 


for more than the mere announcement to be 

difficult, even yet, to realize that she is irvnnr . ,r~ wvi i 

we all share a common loss and a common sorrow 3nd 

but feel that it was a beautiful end to a life fifled whh'Io 

thought and work for the children whom she so mi Jh / 
\ lifp livod to thp full . much loved. 


A hfe lived to the fu 1 to the very end-just as she would have 
chosen. Wc students are privileged to have known \fe. 
Mason as we have done, and I cannot help feeling that we shah 
realize her influence m our lives more strongly as time goes on, 
and that we shall feel more closely bound together than ever 
before, and more than ever anxious to be loyal to her teaching 
in thought and word and deed. Miss Mason seemed to live so 
close to God ; her religion was such a very vital part of her life 
that when her call came she had such a short distance to go to 
that Heaven where we see God face to face. We all love Atnble- 
side for her sake, and now it will be more than ever dear to us. 
I understand that those at Scale How will be a’ways ready to 
receive any flowers any of us may like to send for her grave, 
and to place them there at once, and it would be nice to think 
that in that way we could keep her memory green. Might T 
suggest that it would be as well to send them “express delivery” 
for then the Post Office would deliver them by special messenger 
and it might save many hours in the post. And in remember- 
ing Miss Mason and all t^at her teaching has done for us let us 
not forget those at Scale How who are so bravely and conscien- 
tiously carrying on her work ; theirs is no easy task, but it wi 
be easier if they feel that they have the loving thoughts and 

prayers of us all. T , x , 

Lilian Gray 


AT AMBLESIDE— January 19th, 1923. 

A soft warm day, with grey sky. a misting ram an 

hiUs JL he ^ cilcd velvety g f'S "perhaps the loveliest wreath 
The flowers were so beautiful. Per P beau ties of the 

was that made by the school children ... tbe wor k so 
woods ” ; all brown and green, sureh l _ ^ t0 <j 0 . 
perfectly done and the work ever re- rn carT ying wreaths 
We walked to the Church, manv of “ * a1on? the 

since their number was so great. De passe d and then 

road werp h-nnt<; of nr>r>n 1 e who Waite 
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n rvmtlev- White took the service very, very beautifully 
Dr 'f Vt L '\vho were there wilt ever forget his voice riiie 
None of th « But t h a nks be to God, which giveth 

**£ through our Lord Jesus Christ. Therefore m * 
U 1 h L brethren be ye steadfast, immoveable, always abounding 

ta work r.he Lord- f0r “ mUCl ’ aS ye kn °"' that y '™ 

'“'"w'-Vlng JtSk of Agra,” and before leaving the Church 
for the graveside, “ Lord, now lettest thou thy servant depart 
in peace.” 

It is difficult to explain exactly where the grave is. If j s 
one of the two vacant spaces left in the old church yard (on the 
south side of the Church) ; actually the spot which, had she 
remained in Ambleside, was to have been reserved for Mrs 
Firth, whom so many of us remember with affection. Next to 
it is the grave of Mrs. Firth’s mother. Thus it lies where all 
students may see it as they pass in and out of the Church — full 
of memories for us and an inspiration for those who shall come 
after 

MISS MASON AND NATURE. 

A Few Stray Thoughts. 

If 1 were sitting amongst some of my year, 1902, I could 
say to them, “ Do you remember how our Seniors (it was gener- 
ally Miss Hertzel) used to arrange a little jar for Miss Mason’s 
dinner table : some mosses or red leaves, or toadstools or twigs, 
like a little bit of the wood floor brought indoors? ” It gave 
me my first impression of the beauty of the country “ out of 
*t! e s P?. son ' anc ^ Perhaps first aroused that frequent regret 
that Miss Mason could no longer wander in the woods to see 
mgs or herself . If she drove me down one of the lanes near 
awkshead, I was always so glad that there was such a place 
ZZ e s fl he could quite close to the hedge banks and sec the 
wher^ , owcrs 1 f owln J- ^ lere were other unenclosed roads 
and manv nth! ,5 ee '°^' ean or buttenvort from the carriage, 
yearT y „™,d h° e ° r moorla " li At this time of the 

prhnraLTh it, b g . m ? ,,r first »ltsfoot or report the first 
for 11, to s~e n,i „,! i e f 0 ° fa ,r from home on the Skelwith Road 
brilliant nistillatr ’iW waks ' Or she would bring a branch of 
then, out Shf, C 0 b 1 ! Za l Ca,k,n . aniJ «* « we had already seen 
blossom on the erent ° nc , e . *° see tbe magnificence of cherry 
of the roads to Trouth^V^ 10 1 she °* ten mentioned along one 
she would set the stnHpV’ * 110t rnuc ^ frequented bv us. And 
trunk they could see i„u t0 - S ,'\ eSS which was the largest tree 
at TroutbeeV Bridon v 1A : e ’’f'Shbourltord, the Spanish chestnut 
size. If anything beaufifm th ° ? ne wb,Vh impressed her tw its 
tbe last I can .1 . , wa ‘ brought in from a nature wfdk - 
rarity sent by n os t fmm . ,, of was a Peziza— or some 
v Post from an old student, I always took it to Miss 
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pitching, for her first question would be, “ Mav r .u 
fnftold her of every discovery, S 5 Th?XShS 2 l* 
Sks below Skelwith Force whfn 

take her home a handful of globe flowers, water avMs md 
tufted sedge, or a few branches of the abundant crabannle Ann 
it was always welcomed and taken to adorn her bedrwm as^the 
very thing that was wanted. And she took such pleasure in he 
wild flowers on the dining-room tables. tne 

Miss Mason always had a string of walnut shells for the 
tits hung up outside her window, and sometimes outside the 
drawing-room, for I remember being distracted at “Meditations” 
by the constant coming and going of the active little birds! 
And she could watch the pied flycatchers building in the fir tree 
If out driving with her at the proper season she would take one 
to hear the curlews at Barn Gates or show one the first red- 
starts of the year. She had an extraordinarily quick sight for 
birds, and I learnt from her to expect the same birds on the same 
stretch of road day after day. 

Miss Mason enjoyed the Students’ Nature Note-books as 
much as Mr. Thorn’ey did ; she- always felt, after inspecting 
the pile that were being sent to him, as if she had been out of 
doors, and only wished that she had leisure to read each one 
through. She taught us to d light in walking a=> far as possible 
between dinner and tea. Her praise for a Natural History lec- 
ture recently was that it breathed of the open air. I remember 
her saying to me once near Elterwater, where one can see the 
grand prospect of the Langda’c Pikes. “ You thin ' r ou 
love this country now, but it is nothing to what you will do when 


owe to the House of 


you have lived here as long as I have. 

It is not the least of the things we OW /J h V s ?dV 
Education that Miss Mason founded it in Amblesffi. Drury . 


\N EPITAPH c M m Jan., 192.V 

Remembrance to anTsorrows. ***** 

ber each individual and all th J * oncc known to hei, 
and farewell to one who ney^ 

slip out of her life and tho h • work were n ot for per- 
our to one who shewed that .1 . of humanity, 

sonal honour or gain, but ^ se^ life was greater and 
and more Life to one who s 0 f om - life, 

better worth living tv'th e (oun(J - the profession o 

' a '< iv t rsruibi,i.ies - - 

ignition to one who recog 
oerson born into the wor < 
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Peacf to one who taught that ends were not gained by * jost! mR 

loy to one who showed that cheerfulness and goodwill were both 
J duty and pleasure. 

Good harvesting to one who never looked at results but at 

Fulfillment of desires to one who distinguished between low 
wants and high hopes. 

Satisfaction to one who was too great of soul even to say - j t 

is enough.’ . 

Love to one who knew that love was an immortal gift and not 

an earthly chain. 

Vision to one who looked through earth to heaven, where may 
there be Reunion for all who have walked into that one 
step nearer to the goal of us all. 

EARLY DAYS OF THE HOUvSE OF EDUCATION. 

Like many other big things, the House of Education had a 
small beginning, being started by Miss Mason in 1802 at 
“Springfield,” with four students, though the number rose to 
ten in October of the same year. 

The original course was for one year only and the time was 
divided into two terms, one long one from January to July, and 
a shorter one From October to December. The students all lived 
together at Springfield and went every day to the Assembly 
Rooms (now transformed into the Y.M.C.A. hall where the last 
Conference took place) in the village for lectures and work, 
the Practising School was held in the same building When 
1 C °', lld TT no lonffCr contain the students, the Juniors 
of Ve l a lS S1Ck ,^ USe Wlt n h Miss Bul1 and Miss Hodgson, two 
Parker ft? 5 ' a 5 ? th 1 ° verJ ] ow two o r three lived with Mr. 
nearStAnne h ri° f T of the original four) at Walton Cottage, 
li«'u^ tk C S r - h -- A11 mot at the Assembly Rooms for 
to Scale How wh ^ lrmm £ °f ^95 when Miss Mason moved 
to S down To The el re Was r00m fcT a11 - Miss Mason used 
the “ Crits.” Altha^^T” 18 t0 g ’ ve ber ^ctures and to hear 
year of the delightful Toll 6 ea £ ly stu(1cnts had only one 
privilege of ^ h ad the inestimable 

after supper a student mnH Ml ! S ^ a?on herself. Any evening 
or to talk over difficulties ( T° t0 o’ e drawln ff room for advice, 
together, and each student tT 011 Sunday evenings all went UP 
story or sing a hymn wC n ]° be P reparf> d to tell a Bible 
students as the chi’dren liT ° a Cd . ll P on • treating the assembled 
hons-d all the students When S P r ingfield no longer 

thither on Sunday afternnr/ ni f TS USpd to wer >d their way 
Seniors for tea. and joined the 

};° wa ! k with Miss Mason to’ch? ^ Skudents took it in turns 
tie time after moving into Seal ^ He an< ^ con tinued for a 
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Miss Mason occasionally went the round of th* u, 
and when the condition of the room met with her t( * )Tn *' 
left her card ! a delightful surprise for the occupant TvhTT Sht 
she happened to go into the room. The long aftemnT If 1 
were always a delightful part of the day’s proCTamme “ud wi’W 
„, ts very «» can.e tang, though one’s 


were 


oftentimes rather elusive and difficult to find ! On one occasion 
Miss Mason joined the students for a long coach ride and oTce 
she joined us for a day s expedition to Humphrey Head-a 
letter day— though on the return trip up the Lake it poured 
hard and we all had to take refuge in the tiny cabin Bur w,- 
all love rain, don’t we? ' 1 WL 

We early students sometimes cannot help feeling at Con- 
ferences that the iater ones have many privileges that we did 
not have in our day, but I think that we had ample compensa- 
tion in being brought into closer personal touch with Miss 
Mason, and that fact will always he one of our most precious 
memories. 

M.W.K. 

MISS MASON’S THEORY OF EDUCATION. 

At the request of the Editor I am attempting to give in. th's 
paper a brief summary of this wonderful Theory of Education. 
Guided by the synopsis drawn up by dear Miss Mason herself 
we will first consider the child’s nature and then the education 
which is best fitted for such a nature. First we are told that 
children are born persons ; that is, they are exactly like our- 
selves, except that they lack the experiences of life gain ?d by 
living. In “ Ourselves ” Mis?, Mason gives a careful study of 
the human being, or person, with whom we have to deal in our- 
selves and the children. We are asked to think of the King- 
dom of Mansoul ” as consisting of 4 Houses, viz : the Houses 
of Body, of Mind, of Heart, of Soul. These so-called homes 
are not “ different parts of a person,” hut they are 1 ~r . 
powers which every person has and must exercise in ■ 
make the most of that great inheritance to which he is • 
as a human being.” In considering the House of Body ^ 
reminded that our bodily life depends on e masters and 
appetites, which must be our servants a £ n * them profitably, 
further we must not pamper sensations but 1 Intt .Uect, 

In the House of Mind we are ^tr^uced Juffie 
the Imagination, the ^Esthetic sense am f preservation 0 f the 
as the appetites are necessary tor . , necessary for 

bodily life, so there are certain S :.. es c f : Approbation, 

Mental life and growth. They are tlc g n0W led nr e. Then, in 
Excelling, Wealth, Power, Society and ^ p0W ers intended 

the House of Heart we find that t r.mtice, with all the 
to rule this chamber, viz: Love a ” d ec j ions ’ ma y take, *•«., 
different forms which these two 
Pity, Kindness, Truth, Integrity etc. 
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T astlv we axe told that in every Manscxol the soul i s the 
, V Slicated to the service of the living God ” and there 
temple dedic chapter s on the function of the Soul and 

are scve ? 1 warnings to the disabilities which beset this highest 
*°f of God to human nature. Those who 

a . nd , m the Kin^donT of Mansoul under Miss Mason’ guidance 
win welcome her teaching concerning the government of the 
g Ldom She tells us that the governing powers are two. viz : 

CoTscience called the Lord Chief Justice) and the Will 
called the Prime Minister). I often wish that the teaching j n 
these books on the “ Will ” were more generally known ; a 
passionate youth without self-control is often called strong- 

After this brief survey of the human nature which is com- 
mon to us all, old and young, we must not forget that because 
children are persons, they have the Rights of Persons. We shall 
find these Rights dealt with in School Education. We are told 
that children shetdd be free in their play ; they should not 
always be kept to organised games ; that thev should have uer- 
sonal initiative in work ; should choose their own frienid, 
form their own opinions ; and find their own pocket money, 
etc., etc. This does not mean that Miss Mason encourages 
disorderly habits of thought and work. She strongly condemns 
the autocratic practices in home and school of a former genera- 
tion but she states that “ the principles of authority on the one 
hand and obedience on the other are natural, necessary and 
fundamental.” Further, she shows in School Education how 
authority differs from autocracy. Since all that we do in the 
education of children must be limited by the respect we owe to 
dieir personality, Wo are, says Miss Mason, limited to three 
educational instruments, viz : the atmosphere of environment, 
e discipline of habit and the presentation of living ideas. Re 
fSSf* is an atmosphere ” does not mean that 

hnt t ha t S « OU d ’ Ve 5n a sort of a do,1 ’ R house, made for him, 
atmosphere V In^ U A ? ° n v Her - the educatio "al value of his home 
thinks^ that the i ^ 7 - ,Ve 3 ” pr ° per conditions.” Miss Mason 

thC I9th CCntUry reHed *<*> mUch 
of mental vieonr • d ln consequence there has been a loss 
realise Shake^neqrp ,Wt mUSt ^ ve P lcture palaces ; we cannot 
Then «< F^ S 506,105 n . nl “®. ^ey are acted, 
pline of habits “ f or med * n e ” ’ tflat means the disci- 

mind or bodv.” 1 'hi d .^finitely and tboughtf”llv whether of 
Education. S SU ec ^ s dea it with admirably in Home 

The saying thni- • 

intellectual and moral f 10r| n a Life implies the need of 
and therefore all children' 'f e ™ nce - The mind feeds on ideas 
curriculum. w e miwt 8 sr1lfvds should have a generous 
abused word. iV, " s :!! fine . " idea ” for it is a m-ch 
an idea is an entity * S l,\,u ,th , 7 lato - sa .vs Miss Mason, that 
y ’ 8 llv,n « thl ng of the mind. Unless 
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ideas are furnished by the books given to children their minds 
are starved. But it may be said that if we are to respect the 
L rsonality of children and to allow them a personal initiation 
in their work we may have no work done at all. This difficultly 
s met if we accept Education as the Science of Relations, 
it tkat education considers what relations are proper to a human 
being and in what ways these relations can best be formed ; 
that a human being comes into the world with capacity for many 
relations and that we have two concerns— Tst to put him in the 
wa y of forming these relations by presenting the right idea at 
the right time and by forming the right habit upon the right 
idea, and secondly, by not getting in the way.” In School 
Education we are given the relations “ proper to a child ” wih 
directions to parents and teachers as to their share in this im- 
portant work. These relations are : — 

i. With Nature. 


2. Dynamic relations (ability to ride, skate, etc.) 

3. Power over material encouraged by handicrafts. 

4. With Animals. The chil l should be on friendly terms 
with the creatures about him. The great human relationship 
should, says Miss Mason, occupy the main part of the child’s 
education. These relationships imply the exercise of love, 
service, authority amd obedience, as shewn to kin, friend and 
neighbour, to cause and country, past and present. Living 
books in History, Literature, Art, etc., have their part in 
awakening life-long devotion to any of these great relationships 
in chi’dren Then children must learn to conduct relations with 
themselves and with others as citizens workers etc. Lastly 
there is the all important relation to Almighty God and ths 
relation is best summed up in the Duty of o 111 
Catechism. 


In conclusion, I must refer to the two secrets of self-tnanagc- 
ment which Miss Mason offers for children . 

(,). The Way of the WiU. ™^" (b f^t .hTwayt 
to distinguish “ I want from I > wtl j c i, we desire 

will effectively is to turn our thoughts our thoughts 

bn, do not will, (c) That the best W %1» 

After a'iittic^re" onh^iud"^ will returns to work with new 

(2). The Way of the Reason, (a) 

the function of the retson is to g | an infallible guide and 
mathematical tiuth when it is P e p ' w f,en it is not an m- 
(b) of a,n initial idea accepted by e , wrong, reason 

fallible guide, for whether the dea be runt 

will confirm it. p 


4 Wu.l.lAMS. 


